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ABSTRACT > ^ / 

This paper discusses the revision of the Eleme*titary 
and secor.dary Masters Degree Programs at Indiana University at South* 
Bend. There vere several reasons for revising the programs: (1)'ne¥ 
faculty fflembers with different orientations were eager to work an 
program development.; (2) increasing graduate enrollments emphasized 
}:he need to take a closer look, at the masters programs; (3) the needs 
of the students in the masters programs have also changed in recent 
years; and (U) there was inadequate sequencing in the programs and 
little coordination among faculty nj^^mbers to avoid duplication of 
topics. Before actual program revision began, innovative programs of 
other teacher education instit'^tions vere in vestigated. Two groups 
were then formed: an initiating group, whi^H met once a week and 
developed guidelines for program revision, and a reacting group, 
which reacted to the guidelines and other documents thax were 
produced, . The original program has b^en revised several times, and 
the revision is fetill continuing; Appended are (1) a brief discussion 
of innovative masters degree programs in teacher education; (2) a 
rationale^ fpr revising the Elementary- and Secondary Masters Degree 
Programs; (3) "belief statements", fox a program design* scheme; (4) 
areas of student capabilities; (5) a proposed elementary and 
secondary masters degree .program; and (6) a 'summary ^of reactors' 
comments. ' (RC) 
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Indiana Univer'slty at South Bend 
Elementary-vand? Se.condary Masters Degree Program Revision 

Progress 'Report I ' * ^ 

-In September, 1975, 'a revision of the Elementary and Secondary 
Masters Degree Pr.ogram^ v/as . undertaken . The current masters degree 
pp^ograms at Indiana Univers^ity at; South Bend >Cl.'y.S,B.) were in. 
need of -greater specif i-cation and in -need of updating. ^ The ex^istirig ^ 
progra'ms emerged frf^m the Indiana University*, Blo,oming;ton, programs 
as is typical of^Vegional campus . programs . I.,U'.S.B. currently has 
degree granting authority for both elementa'ry and secondary education 
masters degrees. Enrollments in the graduate programs v;ere suf- 
ficient and the university had' '^m'atured" enough to .begin to design , , 
its own gr^dt^-a^'^ programs . Because the degrees in elementary ^ and, 
^s^conda^^ education are very similar In their curi^ent forms* ahd 
many faculty mem^s^s- teach in both programs ^ it was decided to oon-' 
'sider revisions of both programs simultaneously. 

Four other reasons for revising the existing Elementary ancj 

r 

Secondary Masters Programs were also considered. First pfj all,- 
new faculty^ members " with different orient^ations were eager to work ^ 
on program development. Basically these people wanted to be identi- 
fied more clo.sely with the- program and have a role- in ident ify;4;tLg 
the program needs. . TFiese faculty members had not played^'^^rt in 
.designing the 'existing program anri no thorough evaluatioiAof.^ the 
current program had t alee n*.-p lac e . . " ^ ./ 



Secondly, increasing^ graduate enrollments served to empha^slz^e- \ 
the need to take, 'a closer look at 4:he^ masters programs. In Indiana-,- 
shortly after completing a bachelor^s degree, teachers must ekrn, , 
a masters degree t& retain ^th^ir teaching licenses. Cons-e^quent ly , ; 



.teachers employed %d teaahi-r\g Vo'sitipns rrieturii.. to -graduate &chool. 
. ■ Those .teachers un^ae to ab.tairt^a teaching p'o'sition have .considerbd.! 
returning to college a viablel'bption^ • ' ' ' ^ / \ - ' 

, . ^ >V' Thirdiy^ ,t.h^ n.eeds ..of -tlie/s'tudenfes rn th.e ma3t0^^s -pro^grams 
. : fiava'also cJhan'ag^ i'n recent yeafs^ ' The- ^tre^che-rs ' role W ^cbanging 
' [^3 public s-Ghcpls,;af e ^l,n£lfenced by/new\e(JiIca,^iqRal deve^c^pments arid 
.trends- such^as ins tfrlic tional%; des igu / iniji^ividuali^ea' ihstru'ct ionV ' 
career ^ educatii:)n af f e:;etive ' educial^on ^nd so Tort^h-' . ' As 'J obs fn- ' — ' 
. '^ /the teacning pr^fe-ssion diminish /anothVr\"grpU{5'' of -st^^ 

int'ereated* ih-p'r^eparing for alterrtatfve' p^reVrs^'v^ich might bl* '-^ '^^ 

* ^ closely ,assQeiited 'With the Sield of ^ eduCi'^at-ionV • A' mast-'ers ' de'lcree - < ^^^t 
. ' in educati^rr:;a5^ /n^^ '^%o,^^ app^^dl to^ thos-e- in serVice ^D,fbfessiOhs \ - , 
/ s^uch as nursing, medical .€echno^logy and ot:h'ers'»\ /* ■ • 

Jin-al-ly, 'an a-^.alysis of topics taughtidfi^ education cour^^d^^*' ' ' ^ , ^ 
'and. the relative amount br time spent on eath'topic^ reveale-d^ that ' ' \ 
muc'h .duplication of topics/ pres.ently* ^exTst.s 4n' 'the masters degree'. 
f^^jbgr^ at^I.U.-S.B. Furthermore,/ 

. / ' this analy^sls seenied ^'y"t)/i*2idacate\ that faculty mefnbers feel that , ; . V 
^ certain ^opics-^^shoulci 'be^ t^'ui^hfe^ ,to dll 'student s ; however, too much 
, duplication weakens the^ pro'gfam. ..'Shi^s study ind'icjated that the.re'. ' 

was inadequ.ate sequencings^, in the/progrsins' ^and^ little coordination 
,^ . 'anion^s f^cuRy ^me^mbers .in terir^.z of v:hat"each v;ac teaching in course 

no maV tor ^ ;/:h'^tv the title ' ' ' ^ , , ^ - ' • ' 

.Before actual program revisi6.n be-gan,' an* inves tip;at ion into 
, innovative- prop^ram:^ ^ of other taa*eher education institutions w^s ' ^ 

. conductec^,- I.U.S.B. had much to gain by learning about the successes, 
/^ /failures, and proble'ms^ v/hich other universitlej had. encountered ' ^ > 



when r-eVis^g, "develor.in;: -^nci - :rr,rl»ner.t in,r cro-rams . Four trends. . 
i-ri graduate ^teacher education, /jnerr.s^J from 'this' review: single 
ins-titutrip-ns -offering nultiple proepams /performance based programs, 
p-iJograns -which center on _a- humanistic-.approach, to teacher education, 
and a dpmatic incT^ase in , thfe ' us^ of field -experiences in graduate, 
teacher" education- programs . - (AoDendlx A) • ' ' 

_ _ Armed with reasons for considering revisions to current ele- 

• ^ ♦ , 

.nientary and secondary masters degree pro-grams- at 'I . U . S .3 . and in- • 
formation regarding what other institutions were doing and. had done', 
.It^was' tiiri-e -to begln the process of examining just what would be 
appropriate for I.U.S.B. 

_^ •„ ^-^arty. in -September, 1975 Education faculty members were sur- 
ve^ed regarciing their interest in revising the elementary and second 
ary masfer.s degree programs. A large number of faculty members 
indicat-ed th^lr interest in participating In t^ls effort. 



-weeK, would develop guidfelines for program revision and a reacting 
grou£ whiih would react to the^ guidelines- and other documents which 
w6uld be produced. Both groups were composed of 'representatives 
of elementary and secondary educatio^ faculty members, as well as 
representatives from' special education and counseling and guidance. 

The initiating group felt that a more formal rationale for 
program revision which could be documented should be' developed. 
Infoi^matlon from a sumJnative report from a .:;orth .Central Accrediting 
Agency visit in 1975 and -standards for accreditation from North ' " 
Central and National Council 'for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
provided the basis for the rationale. (-Appendix ^) 



. Next^the initiating group felt that before work could be. done 
on actual program revision or development that a^ clear idea of just 
what' faculty believes and where faculty stands on certain issues 
should be dev.elop-ed. 13^Belief Statements iVere developed by the 

^initiating group. Any revisions or program deve'lopments'^ co'uld' then ' 
be tested for consistency with the s^tatements of belief. (Appendix C) 

''.After the Rationale for Revision, Relief Statements, and the 
Review of the Literature on Innovative Masters Degre^e Programs 
were considered by the initiating group, it was time to begin think- 
ing ^in concrete terms about just what. kinds of revisions* it would^ 
be necessary to make in the existing Elementary and Secondary Masters 
Degree ?rop;rams at I.U.S.B. At this particular time, the initiating 
group found it useful to consider just what skills we wanted graduates 
of our masters programs to possess. To this end, the group cgmpiled 
a list of student capabilities which provided the foundatfon for 
further discussions. (Appendix D) ' ^ , . ' 

4» The follov;ins materials were sent to the reacting group: 
Rationale for Revision', a draft of fhe^^'Review of the Literature *on 
Innovative. Masters Degree Programs and the list of Belief Statements. 
Their reactions were generally favorable and encouraging to the- 
initiating gifoup which discussed tne reaction:: and suggestions. 

The initiating group had reached a plateau, altr.cugn the menoers 
had aocomplish^d a gpod deal. Concrete^program revision or progran 
development was lacking alt^hough the group had wrestled with some 
majo^r issues: 'In order to make furtjhiex* proAgress, a proposed program 

^ description was prepared, much as it might "appear in a brochure. 

■ This proved to be an effective way to get the initialing group to 
consider the program in concrete terms and a more condensed form 



than the Lists, meeting minutes and me^norandura§ which had been 
generated. ^ I - ' ^ 

This original program description was revised a few times 
based on discussions in the m'eetings of the initiating group. The 
revise* program description was se.nt to the reacting group. 
(Appendix E) " ' 

^ A summary of the reactors comments was shared with the ini- 
tiating group:' (Appendix F) After discussion of the comments in 
lihis study, the'members of the initiatir^g group felt that they had 
completed the task they had set out to 'do. The entire Education 
faculty must review the. proposed program description. 

In the remaining months of the current semester, Spring, 1976, 
the following activities w^ill be un'dert^ken : 

1) The Education Faculty 'will be? asked ^t'o discuss the revised 
program description in an open forum session. 

2) A sample of the graduate students enrolled in the current 
elementary .and ^secondary education masters programs, will 
be asked to react to ^he proposed orogram descriotioi 

3) Reactions will be obtained from local classroom teach 
and administrators'. 

^) A few, carefully selected teacher educators from neighbor^ 
ing , spates v;ill be asked to reviev; the procbsed pr-o<^ra:\ 
description ana react to it. 
\ . 5^; Beginning in Ceptemoer, 1^76, faculty members^ in . the 

elementary and secondary education programs will begin. to* 
design specific course descriptions and s.ubmit them to 
established curriculum approval committees. ' 
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INNOVATIVE MASTERS DEGREE PROGRAMS ■ • - 

^ . IN TEACHER EDUCATION ' 
J - , * . 

• . Teacher, educati^on programs in institutions of ' higher 
'education are -in a period of transition. Numerous factors 
such as: reduced teacher- turnover rate, revised certification 
standards, influence from humanistic and fiehavioristic psy- 
chologies , salary plans which provide a'dditional comp,ensation 
for teachers with- advanced .training, , and rising expectations 
for schools, have- stimulated the design of new models for the < 
professional preparation of teachers, 

./ In the past five years these innovations* have, taken- plape • 
primarily in undergraduate teacher education programs. Among ■ 
these innovations are: per-f ormance-based programs, earlier 
and*more^ extensive use of field experience, micro-teaah^rig , 
individualized programs, and, specialization in ai^eas'such as ' 
urban education, humanistic education, and multi-cultural' 
. education . . " , ' * 

Until rQcentl;^, graduate teacher education programs have 
remainec^" relatively traditional. Several factors have caused 
many universities to review and revise their graduate teacher 
education programs. Enrollment s^- at the undergraduate level have 
declined in recent years while enrollments in graduate teacher 
education programs have been increasing. Continued large 
gi^^duate enrollments are motivated by state certification re-.^ 
quirements, teachers^ felt inadequacy as hew models of inJIbruc- 
tion' are developed," additional compensa^tion^ f or advanced degrejs 



ana th'ef limited job market for teachers at the oresent time. ' 
An increasing prop^ortion of the graduate student population 
has , had 'innovative undergraduate" training. The*se students 
expect something worthwhile from a costly (in terms *of time 
and tnoney) graduate program, faculty members have been en- 
qouraged ,by large enrollments to devote time 'to graduate 
/program development . Graduate faculties are beginning to 
r'ecognize- t^hat a traditional "master's degree" v;ith its heavy 
emphasis' on research^ and theoretical foundations may not be 
very appropriate for a practicing' teacher . The resulting 
willingness to compromi^'e with a .far more practical "fiftH". 
year of study" approach stands much better chancy of ac&ually^ 
increasing teacher effectiveness for elementary and secondary 
teachers. \ As enrollments swell, institutions of teacher edu- ' 
cation must expend ,their time^^ energy and res.ources redesign- 

o 

ing the too long negJLected graduate programs. 

,The literature found in journals, publications,. ERIC 

t , 

documents, monographs, and other information rec^eived from* 
graduate'^'teacher educati^on ' programs througliout the country 
has^ bfe^n perused in search of innovative master's degree pro- 
grams and\the current status of existing programs. Programs 
evolve and the literature does not.-alwa^s ^accurately reflect^ 
the changes. V^itten materials cannot completely illustrate 
the nuances of a^^^ogram. Also, one report or article is not 



enough to give 
.some aspect of 



a total picture of a school's program; usually 
a program is highlighted. Nevertheless, a 'f ev/ 

• \; , 10 ■ ■ ... 



. programs' can be chosen to show the diversity and. range of ' 

new and existing programs; no attempt "has been made to provide ^ 
an exhaustive review. An examination cjf .innovative graduate > - 
level teacher education programs reveals four major trends / 
-which influence graduate t*eacher education programs in the, 
colleges and universities in the United States. 

\ ^ , Multiple Prop;ram& • 

The first trend is fhat of single institutions offering ' - 
, J, multiple programs in teacher education. A student can select 
, ^he progr-am which best suits his interests-, present career 
needs, or anticipated career needs. ■ ' 

An institution which is ' characterized by an. array of at 
least', twenty programs is'the University of Massachusetts. 
There -a student can choose from a range extending from a per- 
formance-based program to owe with a philosophical belief that 
teaching is an art. One can elect an oSf-campus or ar) on- 
campus program; one can choeJse courses in- urban educa-t-ion or 
more traditional -courses . Another program sends students into 
*:the community. Students can specialize in. terms of grade' levels, 
subject curriculum areas, instructional process or a combination 
. \ ^of areas: (Allen: 44-45-) Although the University of vassachusetts . 
and Dwight Allen have been severely criticized of late, tne 
; concept of multiple vprograms- has had its influence on .teacher 
,educat;ion p^rograms througi^out the country. 

9&tteT"" insfci'tutioi^ 'ofy-erir^g multiple programs^n teacher 
education include Indiana University andVhe Univers-ity of 
.California. The larger universities are able to offer multiple 

er|c . , 11 



programs more easily at present thah the smaller universities 

due to larger more diversified faculties and- more financial 

resources. ThfQ, movement to offer multiple programs appears to 

be growing despite inherent administrative problem^.- Finding 

1 • \ 

and keeping qualified professors so, that programs can continue 

to^be .offered and evaluation problems certainly are to be con- 

, sidered before instituting multiple programs. ■ ~- • 

- ■ ■ r 

Performance-Based Teaqher Education 

The second trend to be considered is that of* performance- 
based teacher education (PBTE) also called competency-based 
teacher, education ,(CBTE). This movement is having a profound 
^ influenfce on undergraduate teacher education throughout the-' 
United States. It is now beg'inning to impact on graduate 
teacher education pro^aris. Although there are variations', 
most programs are clnaracterized by preassessment to place 
students v/ithin the program, the absence of strict time con- 
straints (grades are often deferred until /work is completed 
at a satisfactory level) and micro-teaching. 

^ There are several indications of the influence PBTE has 
had on education at many different levels. Twenty states have 
introduced perf ormahoe-based education into their credential- 
ing systems and at least fourteen other sta>te3 are considering 
such a move. (Schmeider : 19 ) Many universities: throughout the 
country have comprehensive per f ormance-based vundergraduate 
programs (the University of Houston, Kansas S;ate University, 
the University of Nebraska, and the University of Toledo to> 
name some of the first to institute such programs). Graduate 

ERIC 12 



teacher education progr<ams are now feeling the 'influence of PBTE 
Many universities have graduate performance-based coursesydn 
their programs, and other universities have the earning of 
competencies as an essential part of -more comprehensive 
graduate programs. Illinois State University, the State 
University of New Y^rk at Stony Brook, the University of 

^ Wisconsin,' and the University of Bridgeport are just a few 
Of the universities that can be cited. In fact, the Univer- 

, sity of Bridgeport is a competency-based, individualized 
gmduate program called ModMAP (Modular Multiple Alternatives ' 
Program) for the training of elementary teachers who are, 
for the most par,t ,' presently employed and planning to remain 
in their; present job' for some time. A student in this program ' 
experiences a comprehensive needs analysis in order ^to deter- 
mine the competencies which would improve the student's 
teaching effectiveness. After this analysis the student's 
individual program is planned around clinical activities, 
works-fciops,. and independent study modules. All the activities, 
are oriented toward competency achievement and an on-going " 
evaluation of -competendy achievement ■ is conctucted. (Kranyik- ' ' 
and Keiity: 26-29) ; ' 

To the dismay of^BTE advocates an "inhumane^' image 
clings to the use of goals and systematic i-nctructional pro- 
cedures. The P-BTE adv6qa-tes feel that real emphasis, in their 
programs is on people' and not objectives'. Although it is a 
controversial subject, PBTE is not incompatible with the 
humane treatment of students. » . - 



I 

6 ' . 

The facr that so many states have introduced competency- 
based' education irito their credent ialing systems and the vast 
number of competency-based undergraduate programs makes PBTE 
a verj^mportant ,trend for graduate teacher edacation- . 

Humanistic -jPro^ram . 

A third trend v/hich exert3 influence on many programs is 
best exemplified by the hum.anistic program at the University 
of Florida and the philosophy of Arthur^ Combs. The pronjotion 
of self development of the individual- teacher is the basis 
for this program. 

The humanist^ic program at the University of Florida is 
based on several principles. A fev; principles central to the 
movement can be identified: 

% Acquisition of new information and the discovery of 
the personal meaning of that information are th4. 
^ ' two aspects of learning. ' ^ 

2. Efficient learning takes plac-e when 'the learner 

feels^the need to know that which ie> to be learned.' 
3-, If students help make- Important 'decisions about their 

learning, they learn with more ease and alacrity. 
4. foo much pressure on students results in negative 
behaviors such as fearfulness, cheating, .and'ayoid- 
rance which are -detrimental. 
* 5.' improvement of a teacher's mental 'health" frees 

creativity, self-motivation and ^ concern for 'others 
which increases the teachers effectiveness. (Atkin 

Ji ' •> 
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and Raths: 18-19) 
Although many universities have not adopted humanistic 
programs', certain of their ideas are - appealing and no'dbubt - 
have influence as programs are developed.. 

Field-Centered Approaches . ^ ' ^ ' : . ' 

The fourth trend>to be. seen is/the^^ Wi'd'e-spre:ad use of 
field experiences.' The theories that pepple/^evelop most- of 
their competence bn the" Jot and t-h.at teaqhers teach, as they* 
have oeen taught are popular opes.' P^roviding ear^lier field 
experiences is an important ^trend in undergraduate edOcation, 
and itp inx^l'uence « can .surely , be* felt St the graduate level. 
Even experienced. teachers need ^help. with their own particular 
te'aching situationo or anticipated ones to become master 
reafch^ers.- Xany universities 'have field exoerience, as a" basic 
component in their programs. In ^Some universities it is pos- 
sible for both undergraduate and graduate students to take ^ ^ 
part in the same field, experience project. The .Uhiversity 
of Chicago and its Ford Training and Placement Program ih 
Chicago area schools is one example. (Schwartz :l-29) 'Student 
teachi>ng experiences are commoisq*'to all iV undergraduate 
teac4ier education programs. A similar component " can* be seen, 
in master ^s programs. The Ujiiversity of Hou'ston reauires " 
r>ix hours of supervised classroom int ernshit).'-in their raaa-ter'^ 
program as v;ell!' ' . . ' - * « 

In addition ^6 cooperating on field experiences Tor, 
individual students, some -universities and^,sc::hool distrlcrtC' 
share a responsit^ili ty for. all phases ''of the program. Projec 



MERGE- and Project 'OUTCRIE provide examples. " Shared respon- 
sibility is ev.idehced b'y- a -merging of a school system's and 
-'a university's pi;iysical facilities, personnel and fiscal 
resources: Project MERGE c ombined the talents and resources 
of the Toledo Public Schools and Bowling Green State Univer- 

sit:/^tc/ irtDrove;the qual ity - of ♦educat ion . ( Proj ect »MERGE : 1) 
/ »< 

/In Project OUTCRIE^' Ohio University and the Meigs Local 

'^nool District combined resources to improve the poor readipg 

f ' . • ^ ~ 

achievement and lack of academic s timulat ion^^f tiie children 

in Appalachian schools. In Project OUTCRIE twenty ^gradu^tes 

of teacher educat^ion programs received professional training 

in a compeuency-based an^' field-based teacher education pro- 

gr.am.v They received a Master of^ Education degree with a spec- 

ialization in reading at the completion of the program." The 

uni^/ersity offered graduate courses in, otlaer cooperative 

4 * . • 

^ ft » ' - ' 

publrc schools, and tuition was waived for those teachers 
in the tleigs %9cal School District. One other important 
aspect of Project PUTCRIE is the ^r^sing, of '^the . reading 
program and' curriculum of Meigs I^a4 School District so it 
is ihore* conducive to thfe- naeds- and interests of the Appalach- 
ian s'tud^nts. .(Project QUTCJ^IErl) 

V/ith federal support .a' tripartite (Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont) graduate progra'm for the .preparation o.f early child- 
hood specialists was set up at the University of Hew Hamp- 
shire. In this program both experienced an(d begrinning teachers 
may earn a master's degree while they demonstrate theory in » 
the classroom. The grarluate students spend a summer of child 

- /• . 16 , ■ ■ ^ 
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study at the University oT Rew Hampshire-. At ^e end of vthe .'-i 

summer 'the graduate students fot'.m teams, of tv/o and defiaf*t to^; 
' , ■ . '* ~ ' ' « ■ J .. , ■ . ^ ■ " ' , . 

design, create -and" staf'f a' multi-age -lear.nang. center in .a ■ 
cooperating school district. Each -graduate students returas ' 
'to campus' approximaf^^ly .^one week V .nionth' f.p.r indes^eridenfe' ^" 
stuay, related coars'e work arid. -seitiihars ; :The'. student:^. hs^Y^f-:" 
also taken ^international fiel4'"trips to s-pwo.! ' l,n ^TorontA'-^ ' 
'Ontario Canada, and to British §cYiools. v\ / ^ ' ^ — - 

in ord.eivto Qperaj:§ such- a : program' ^-t'^'t 4 kes the .t;oDpe^,a'J:ion 

' ' '\ . - % - " * ' ^ V**^*^ ' * . * ' ^' ' ' \ 

of. rria^^.y. ^Lo^JaT school dist^riict s/prbyide'';tn^Bchi5;pi chi4d^ep 
classroom space" fo^r .the learjrling 'cen't-ers^ i'DS^trvLn'^^nal"' / 
materials, and ^ paid aide.. R^sourc^■ yiarts' to the^ ie'arnin'gv' 
center sitSS ~^re pr^v^ded b*y. .thfe Stat e .^feoarfcraent, pf Education 

^per^onnel. ^ Trte.yai5b he-lp t^o Udent \f y;'^r^|w" ^>ei center; 
sioes^, meet v;i^th the ^a(;J^fi scry -s^ormlfej:?^: and. .t-ake "part in , the 
international fictlcl' -trips . The ti^ie effort ~.a_nd> coordination' 
ndeded to offer a' program of * thi,3 \natar^ repri^sent^ a> gre^t • 
cqmmiferpent? on the part, of" all involved. ^(Stone'rlJ " 

'Rurar ^ucation ir> Minnesota provides inserviae education. - 
thrpugh* a; consortium of school distracts' and the cooperation 
o>f '^emidji State CSilege's Education Department.^ .p.rograrns 
ran ge^ from' a face-to-face r^latfonshlp in the- teacher ' 5 setting 
v/ith^'a colle-ge 'instruct^Qr • to ^^comnuter-assioted ihstruct'ion 
thr9ugh a mobile van. 'Bemidji State College also offers- 

•inservice^ workshops in various schools ^following .the. IGE model. 
The federation of scnool'o request specific types of inservice * 
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v;oi:k$bdps a-nd teachers are granted graduate credit through 
^qollege extension. . (Askov:l) 

..Coant:|.ess ot-her examples of .rield experience at other • 
universities could- be cited. , Pield-oriented activity is a 
v/ell^est^blisfied and' accepted .-component of every program de- 
s-c^^ibed in th^e literature no matter whether the program is^ 
a tr&ditiDnfel one, competency-based, • humani stic , or included 

' * ■ ■ . 

\ ^ "G-raduate teacher education pi^ograms are gradually be- 
ginning; to change. The rel.ativeiy few ins'titutions v/hich 
have made changes have not had time to conduct evaluatdon- ' 
studies to" determine the impact of th|ii^ npdif ications . The 
i-npression, that tne focus c3n" innovation in teacher education 
has been at the undergraduate level "is an accurate one. 
,Seve<ral trends in graduate program modification can be found, 

♦ 

however; among these are: single, institutions* of fering -* 
multiple programs, performance , abased' programs , programs 
Which oenter-'on a hamanistic approach to teacher edacatLon^ 
and, a dramatic i*rtcrease in the use of fiel'd experiences in. 
graduate teacher education programs* ^ - 

^ If teacher ©.ducatofs desire to have,inoact on Y:-12 
educ^t^on by pr^ovldin^ teachers vs^ith 'bet t^r preparation, 
on^ has to wonder about investing resour^ces to'^modify, under- 
graduate teacher education programs and seemingly' making • 
/ changes in graduate teacher educati9n. Too few teachers 
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with 'initial training obtain teaching positions to effect 
needed ^impact. It would seem that in the not so distant 
future that graduate teacher education programs have great 
potential for influencing the quality of teaching in K-12 
education. If thi? is true, colleges of teacher education 
need to begin systematic developmenfe of graduate teacher 
education' programs . 
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Rationale for Revision of the Elementary 
and Secondary 'Education Masters 
•, Degree Programs 



Substantial evidence regarding t"he e'f f ectiveness or ineffec- ■ 
tiveness^ of\urrent masters degnee^ programs in elementary and " 
secondary educVion is lacking. What is available is information 
from two- follow-i^studies of graduates whidh have been conducted 
in recent years. There' is also one summative report from a North 
Central Accrediting Agency visit compiled in 1-975. 

Information fro-m.the follow-up studies of recent graduates 
s^ too' general to ,be of specific use in assessing program e.ffe'c- 
tkveness.:- .The North Central Report contains several recommendations 
wh\^h suggest a strong need for program revision. ■, 

^ ^ '^^ (Elementary ^Education Program) heeds curriculum 
•st>ydy and revision since it is a curriculum given to it 
by «loomington v;ithout adequate .local study. (North 
Centr-al Report 1975, p. 5) ■ . - 

- The principal need (in Secondary Education) is for 
curricuium review since the curriculum in use wks'the one 
in use at Bloomington and this factjrlty has not studied 
It and ma(le approp'ri-ate revisions for its students. 
(North C-nto'al Report, 1975 , p. 6) 

. The curr\l,culum for the programs of Elemehtary and 
Secondary iiduAation need careful study to rationalize 
open -admission- and state professional certification re-' ' 
quirements with accented graduate program elements. 
CNortn Central! Report , 1975, p. 14) 

Institution has not dealt with" the problem of end- 

of-p^ogram quality control, by use 'of comprehensive " i 

examination, Mateter's paper or other mean's (except for. 

Counseling and Guidance)., (North Central R^'port, 1975, i 
p.. 1J| ) -\ > ^ I , 

It is felt that the nature, of the problem- is not whether the 
existing program is effective ov inef fecti-ve , but' rather,' the lack.'' 
of proper specif icalion of the program components.. Decisions 
regarding the specifid nature of the program have not been mado 



by the faculty. I^Iow could progfam intents be- communicated? Sug- 
.gestions can be found in excerpts Y-rom standards for accreditation 
from North Central and National Council for Accreditation-N^f Teacher' 
Education (NCATE). Criteria which may be of use from NCATE standards 
include: 

: What evidence indicates that specific objectives for 
the curriculum of each advanced program have been defined 
. and that these objectives reflect the institution's analysis 
of the professional school position for which candidates 
• are being prepared. (p . 1^ , G *1 . 1 . 2 ) ' 

■ "Curricula for advanced programs are desiF.ned- to . • 
achieve explicitly stated objectives. These objectives' 
are expressed behaviorally and are determined in relation- 
ship to professional roles for which the preparation ' 
prograrns are designed." (P. m, para.-' 1) 

Criteria; from guidelines provided by No^th Cent ral include: 

The objectiV^^of the curriculum should be stated 
\ in terms of desired ctenges to be effected in the learner. 
* Cp. 1?, para 1-) \ , p 

T The organization of Ihe materials of 'instruction 
should be based on some key concepts - a curriculum 
rationale. Among the concepts commonly 'employed 
institutions in organizing and operating the totally 
^program are liberal or gener'^l education, vocationar 
education, breadth, depth, continuity sequence^' and 
integration, (p. 14, para 1) . . 

It v;ouM seem then that our process should focus on developing 
guidelines .to assist. In the specif icat^ion of tJljie graduate programs 
in elemenjt^ry and secondary education. Only al'^ter we have deter- 
mined what the progr^^ms. arc, in some speclfii fashibn, can we make 
judgements regarding their effective; nobs or ineffectiv^nes:^ . 
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Program Design' Scheme 
Belief ^Statements 

•The -faculty Cas a whole) should deter^nine tpe general (Outcomes 

SLen?/'*?^^uV ''''''' Planning^-slructional com! ' 

ponent3, input from stude«ts and .profess-ionals in-K-12 educa- 
t ion i arts and science faculty; and educatfon faculty from 
other Institutions wiir be solicited. 

Program objectives will be determined by the professional roles a 
Student pla:-s or may, play (a major component' of professional 
proles relates to fac.il it'afing desired pupil outcomes) and 
standards from national accrediting agencies and state certifi- 
cation requirements. »• - • 

Program objectives will be de-.i^ned into .courses of study Thes% 
courses will be sequenced and options for 'students identifited 

The ppogran will 'be organized .on a mastery-learning basis. 
Appropriate components of the pro-ram will be individualized so^ 
tnat soudenos can progress at their own rates. A student's per- 
^n^^n^^^^i^^^ compared with predetermined program objectives 
aqd nfoo with th^ pragress of other s*ud_ents . 

Entrance^' req-ui^ments will' be established. These will include 
and atiituSes"^"^ ^""^ diagnosis of students'' knowledge, skills'. 

Faculty members- and students .will jointly plan a student's 

and^J'n^.Sf.r^^^^^r^^^^^^^ ^ diagnosis of the student's needs " 
ana in^ereooo. Changes in the prescribed program must also be 
jointly planned. ' ■ - .' 

C9urses will serve a6 the mode of delivery for the progra'm ' 
module' u?^-,^^ organized into modules of .study. dour^es and 
moduleo will consist of objectives, learning experiences a' 
rationale, a bibliography, and evaluation procedures. . 

ni^n™^^'^-^!^^^'^ experiences will be a part of each student^ s- 
program. xhe amount of experience will vary accordirig to the ' 
needs of -the student, and should include unique (creative) ex- 
periences. Experienpe for alternative careers s'-ould be in- 
tegrated into modules.' ■ . " 

Every student v;in be responsible for designin- an ar^p o" 
•personal study which :-/ill be evidenced bv a naoer, pres-ntat^' on 
ac.iorr ror.earch or some innovation. (3-10 hour^') These efforts 
will be approved and supervised by faculty. 

Prior to- exiting the program some^type of summative assessment 
\. .'.^^"^^ ^° determine a studePit's ,competence in a program 

of studies. - . . " ^'* e> 
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.11^ Teaching in the pTagram will model- effective teaching ^bratreVi A 
. -"'hich are ;beihg advocated in 'the program: . ^^^^^^.^'^S srtrategies 

^"^■"■^"'H^ J?fAj:}f?v^f °^ p.rogram- should receive top' 

'^■i ^'^'K selection of full and part-time •faculty , ' " 

. ^oneduli-ng and allocation of fesources'.. This Belief is 

13. --An evaluation design" will *e' written" to provide formative and. 
•-^summative information for making decisions about the progrtm(s). 
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-AREAS OF SRJDENT CAPABILITIES 



iMature of the Learner and .Thought" Processes 

- Developmen.tal Psychology ' 

- *Excep::ionai Childreo'' 
~ Learning Theories 



Models and Strategies of Teaching 

- Models (al^-^la Joyce and V/eil) 

- Specific behaviors and strategies (al la protocol concepts) 

Designing "and Utilizing Instructional Materia^l? - . " 

- Instru-ctional Development • / ' 

- [Materials production ' » 

- Media 

- Individualizing instruction 

Managing Instructional Settings 

- Contingency^ pianagement. ' ^ . 
Open classroom organization . ; « 



£.v^iTiation in Education. 

- Teaching (supervision)' 

- Research | - 
~ Action research 

- Testing lass^ssing students) 

- Curriculum evaluation 



4 

The Teacher as person and a group member ^ 

* ^ • 

Teacher as a Curriculum Decision-Maker .\ . . 

- Student-Activity Programs - * ' ' 

- The 'Change' Process, in. Educational Settings ' ' 

Issues in Education from Philosophica-i/ Sociological --and 
Psychological Perspective^ ■ , - ■ 

Special Topical' Curriculum Workshops e.g., Math, Science, Reading 
Social Studies, Language Arts . * • 



•Multi-Cultural -Education 
Outside of Education Coursel' 



Explanation : 



The above areas of cs'pabilicies are not course titles. Spec^'fic 
capabilities (performance objectives) will be generafed by ^acu'fty nembers 
for-eacn area. The capabilities will be organized into modules of study 
and combined with other rfiodules to form courses. The amount o'' student 
exposure (and credit hours) to a set of modules will be "variable deoendin^ 
upon ti^e diagnosis of student needs and a student's interest in an a^ea. 
Capaoilities numbered 1-7 will .be the main core of the orogram. Numbers 
0-10 will be a pare of some students' orogramg while rfumber 11 will be 
optional. Field experiences will be infused, in the core of the program. 
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The proposed combined Masters Degree Efogram in ~E;ement5ry 
and Secondary Education contains, six major components: Entrance 
Requirements, Basic Core Area, Subject Matter Competence Area", 
Elective Areas of Concentration, Independent Study Project 
Area, and an Evaluation Requirement. 

The general program description you have received includes 
a rationale for each of the six program components as well as 
additional information to help -clarify the intent. 



General Program Infoj:matlon 

The program is designed for elementary, junior high/middle 
school, and high school teachers. , The Basic Core Area will 
provide each student -with the skills that are common to teachers 
at every level. The remainder of each student's program will 
allow for flexibility for the individual student. 

After a diagnosis of the student's interests, knowledge, 
skills and attitudes, the student and faculty advisor (s) will 
jointly plan the student ' s . program of studies. 

Portions of the program are organized on a performance 
basis. The Basic Core Area will be , the first area to be organ- 
ized on a performance basis. • A student's performance -will be 
compared with predetermined program objectives and not with the 
progress of other ' students . Appropriate components of the program 
will be • individualized so that students- can progress at their 
own ra-tes. 

Supervised field experiences will be integrated into each 
student's program. Because the program is designed to provide 
professional certification for teaches, extensive field exper- 
iences will be integrated Into the Basic Core Area and other areas 
These experiences will- be systemati.cally planned to help "bridge 
the gap" between theory and practice. 

After admission to the program; the "^tude^it will have 6 years 
to complete a minimum of 36 hours of' course work. 

I . Entrance Requirements ' . ' 

Rationale: .In, a few cases students may not possess sufficient 

ability to be successful in graduate .-courses. They will not 

be admitted until they can demonstrate writing competence. 

Fo'r students who meet the writing competence requirement 
a faculty, advrsor will have information relative to a stu- 
dent's present .interests, knowledge, skills, attitudes in 
order to plan a program of studies. 

(The' only major deviations we 'have from what is in the 
Bulletin currently are the following points:) . , 
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! fnaae-of each applicant's knowledge, 

skil-ls, and attitudes in -the Basic Core Area. Based on 
•• Irf, l-^'^^^l initial diagnosis students may "test out 
ot Basic Core Areas and substitute other courses. 

.2., Each applicant's writing competence w'ill be assessed 
•The applicant must meet minimum standards sets by the* 

laculty to be admitted to the program. Remedial writing 
.experiences will be provided to students who need help 

in meeting the writing competence requirement. 

II. Basic Core. Area • (approximately 15 credit hours) 

'Rationale: Teaching is a very complex role. In the past much 
o/erlap between topics in various courses has been found. 
There exist specific, identifiable teaching concepts which 
arc- common to teachers of elementary, junior high/middle 
and high scnool students. This area will systematically 
present these common elements in an individualized mode. 

t-nni/^H'J^-^°'''n"? list of topics not courses. After each 

in each ^opiraiea" ""^ "^^""^ possible content 

V 

The subject matter in the Basic Core Area w.ill be'cominon to 
all students pursuing a master's degree whether they are in ele- 
mentary, junior high/middle school, or secondary education In ' 
certain courses it may be necessary to individualize course re- 
quirements to meet the needs of the student. 

1. • Behavior and Development of Students 

This area will combine elements of the psychological 
development of students through the normal school ages 
:?L'''^^^ learning theories appropriate for students 
at different stages of development. . 

2. Curriculum 

0 

This area will provide a macro view of the 'school program 
at elementary, middle/junior high and high, school I'evels. 
Planning, implementing and evaluating curricular designs 
will be included in the area. 

3. Educational Foundations Seminar 

Current topics of current edu<;ational ^-on^e^n '-Ul 
. Lnveotigatecl from philosophical, sociological and his- " 
torical perspectives in this area of the basic core. 

^. -Evaluation/Research in Education ^ 

• ^ ^{esea^ch 'skills necessary for teach°r.^ in -,^^7 i^voi^ qp- 
education well a." teacher evaluation an-: ckili s 'r^i a^^d 
to tne evaluation of student achievement will be the focus 
of this area. 
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Humanistic Competencies 

This area of the Basio Core has two dimensions. Teachj^rs 
v;ill experience v;orking with groups of. students and be 
introduced to the technique?, of groiiri dynamics. ' * 

second dimension is that 'students will focus on facilita- 
ting affective learrung in classroom situations. 

Instructional De^sign and Management 

This area deals witn designing and managing individualized 
instructional learning. Students will master instruc- 
tional ^design skills which will include -strategies for 
working with varying size groups in a variety of subject 
areas. 



Instructional Resources 



\ 



This section , of ^.he program includes" the preparation, 
use and evaluatipn of instructional resources. Also in- ' 
eluded are the topics; community resources, A-V techniques, 
bulletin boards artd using sponsored materials*. 

'instructional Theories and Stratee;ie5 



Theories of "inj^truction and appropriate strategies pr 
models of teaching will be considered in this section. 

III. Subject Matte r Competence Area!' ^ (approximately 6 credit hours) 

Rationale: ^ Each student should add appropriate courses from out- 
side education to his program. These pourses should ^be 
selected so that each course fits into the student *s overall 
program of studies. The students in junior high/middle school 
programs are re-i^uired to take courses to professionalize ^ 
their tenoning (Certificates. 'These courses (not limi.ted to 
gradu'ate cource::0* can be used to complete certification re- 
quirements, be Njourses that fit into one .or more of the areas 
of alternative itudy, or be courses of special interest to the 
student. in gaining competence in specific subject matter areas. 



IV. 



Elective Areac 



^approximately 6-15 credit hours)^ 



Rat ional'e : 

"area ir. ^'/hlch a 
be committed to 
master ' 3 ^degree 

A ^student Id rec 
'.^ the available options 
select more than one 
expertise if this is 



o V Coh c e n '^fv^t ion 
F 

Of critiQal imp crt anc^^ in a one-derrefe r> rcg rar. ic 

:ud"ent may r.pecialize. Tne\ r:'tudent need: 
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more than just completing courses to e'arri a 
or' a teaching license' renewalV 

uired to select an area of cforrc^ent ration frorriv 

and develop a hi'gl] level o^ e')^ertise *or 
area and develop- broad f amiiiarl^t)^** with les? 
congruent with his/her proUes^^ional goals. 
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, Possible topics .for cour-es are listed under each .area.' Blocks 
of courses will be developed for each of the Elective Areas of 
Concentration. 

Research Compet^encies Block 

This block v/ill be sequenced with the other area related to research 
found in the Basic Core Area. Possible components consist of 
criterion-referenced testing, normative testing, research design,^ 
and ev^aluation. " " , 

Humanistic Competencies Block^ 

.This block will.be sequenced v/ith the other area related to humanism' 
found in the Basic Core area. Possible components include; the ' 
teacher as a person, group membership, affective learning and^ 
counseling skills for teachers." . , . 

Axternative Careers to Teaching ^ - ^ _ . . 

As teachers continue to impro've their knowledge and skills as a 
teacher man'y are interested in exploring other employment possibi- 
lities .^n ^n allied field. This section will '^provide ^n ■av;arenes:5 
of potential alternatives to-'teaching both in education and allied 
fields. ■ . ^ - " 

Emerging Educational Designs 

In this block new educational designs will be investigated. Con- 
temporary trends and cojacerns' will be the focus of the block. 

Additional Subject Matter Competencies 

For teac^ers who desire 'to build additional competence in a dis- 
cipline this block will be designed to add relevant information 
for teachers. 

Special Education Blodk 

A trend in specHal education is to integrate students with ex- 
ceptionalities with '^normal'' students. Teachers in many cases 
have little .experience in working with these exceptional students. 
This bloc-k will contaip experiences on the nature of the population 
and strategies for* teaching this population./ 

V. Independent Study Project (3~10 credit hour's) 

Rationale: Too frequently students in masters degree programs ^ 
take a sequence o^f courses and never have the responsibility 
to inquire into an area of personal concern and commitment. 
This component of the program provides that opportunity. 
Every student wil] be r^enponsible for designing an area of. ' 
personal study which will be evidenced by a paper, pre.sent at-ion , 
action research, or some other product. The personal/study 
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/ ^ project or projects v;ill be derived from the- Basic Core Phase 
- t^he Are'as of. Alternative Study Phase or an area 'of personal 
'int-or^st. These efforts will be approved and supervised 
.the faculty . * ^ » . . ' ' 

' Sxwmat^ive 'Evaluation ^ 

Rationale:. Each of the topics in the Basic Core will, require 

masterly. It is necessary that prior to leaving the program 
' students demonstrate that they can combine all of the topics 
An the Basic Core in some effective manner. 

Before successful completion of tlio program students^will 
demonstrate .competence^ ia the skills included in the Basic Core* 
This- evaluation will be conducted after students have finished, 
all Basic Core requirements. V/hTle the exact format is to be 
determined 5 , it v/ill include .a * teaching performance test using 
pupils in a K-12 school setting as part of the evaluatxorn Each 
student will participate in the following exit assessment pro- 
cedures; Attitude Assessment, Mastery Test of Review of the Basic 
Core Products, and Demonstration of Teaching ©^fl^/etencfe'. 
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SUMMARY jOP RE/CTCjRs'' CGptEljl^ j 



Not every reactor 

If columns nor,-^^*'' ' - 

program. As 



I Comments were recerved Yrori ten reactors. EaclAreactoA was 
toli'nlT'T P*^=r^y;5y Jud^ Redwlne or Jim te^Jer fir fu??her 



/ 



artlswieredA each of the quesVion.s In the ' ' 
did each ofj thb^ realtors cotonent on every phas^ of the 
■ . ^. we .continue oi>^_Mscussions , the concerns aooroval 

hSp?ir''?or '^hi'^''"? commas 'sSpiov. 

tha? -^e'havP hP^n :?'°^SP^r^' reactors raised the same questions 

that .e have been d,isc/issing in our meetings. > If you wish to exam- 
ine the precise cbmments', fh^^ are on file in G109 ' 



The comments aft.d q.uesi 
lowing sections of lihe "proi 
Entrance Requirement;|p , Basy 
Area, Areas /of Alter 



ions raised are summarized for the fol- 
;ram description: General Information,^ 
c Core lArea, Subject Hatter Competence 
Study, and Summative Evaluation. a 



General 'In format 



1 

ion- I" 



1. Hov; much will it^cost to provj;de the field- experiences? • 

^lll^l^^t^ school experiences or experiences in a community 
agency, businessic|r industry? ^ 

3- How and to what fxtent. would the field experiences be a part 
of eacn student ''/s/ {Program? " 

tte'to ,E:t%°'M'f/ " re^-raine extended 

Entrance Requirements ' • ^ ' ' , 

1. How will a dia,o:nosis be'ciade of each appli^nf^s knowledge 

- and/or^oJal^tes't? '"^^'^ Core" Area? Will thlre be ^a written 

2. _ If a student is all'owed to test oui; of a course , \:;ill he receive 

m^"^^ ^"^^ course qr be allowed to •choor.e electiv'es? 

i. ihe diagnosis , could be a part of an' intrpductorv (prerequisite) 
course. ■ m^-^-^-^^c; 

^. What are^the minimum .standards for an applicant's writin-e; 
.competence? " ' , ' , ^ 

l ■ S??"l^nnn?''^'?'^^ 'l^^^' '° j^^ee the writing ^competi^nce?. 

5. Will an Applicant b^ deni.fe.d admittance if he does not meet' the 



7 

*3 



minimum standards for writing competence' 



In conducting an attitude a33es3|:r:ei 
for, why, and who will judge? 



exactily v;.'-.at are 



an 



xr|,licant 'ge denied audiosion on trre basis^of his 



jr attitude assessment."? 

9.' Will or.,should an interview be a p^.rt' of the' process'^ 

Basic Core Area 




o/.in= 
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nrpJwL fnn ?f ' m//^^ r;enerally accepted. A few thougl^t thl core / 
hn^HTn n ? ""^'^l ^'^"'^ wondered How many hours were in this section.' 
but did not cojnment on the. number of-hours they thought sHould be 'In 
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the 3asic Core Area. The following additions or deletions were 
suggested and show the range, of comments received: 

1. Reading and a special education component should be a part of. 
each student ^s pr'ogram. ^ • - ^ 

2. Instructional Res^eurces, although useful*, should not be part 
of the core. Another said t'his area was .a necessity. 

3. * Comments on whethe;:^ jPidvanced Methods 'snould be a part of the 

^ Basic Core Area ranged, from "probably -not" to "V/hy not?". Also 
the questo^on was raised^-regardlng -v/hetl^er the Advanced Methods 
are desirable for all students to. the same degree? Could the 
Advanced Methods fit into 'one of the Instructional components 
in the Basic Core Area? 
^. In regards to whether there-^is a basic core of graduate work 
^ that should/cou>d be common ^o elementarjj, junior high/middle 
school,' and high schoolteachers, answers ranged from "yes" 
that vertical articalation was. important^ to in some areas 
(e.g. human gr^owth and development ) t'hg f'ocus would differ a 
good deal . • - 

5. Could the Instructional components be\bombiijed intq a block? 
' How do they fit together? , * ^ , * 

Subject Mat t.ej ? Competence * ' #^ ' ^ 

1. ^The state v/ould require graduate course work 4?o complete 

certification requirement/^:- ' ' 

.2. Does this section include areas that "feed into" our program 

(e.g. Arts and Sciences)? 
•3- Should 6 hours or more be required in^this area? 

' Areas of Alternative Stud^-' * ! ^ -^^ \, 

1. This area is critical to a .one degree program. • ,-^-04' 

2. Elective Areas of Concentration- was' suggested as' a new title; 
for^ this ai^ea . ' - , ' - ' « ' 

^3-\ Alternative Careers to> Teaching is 'vague. Programs for non- * 
teachers could be ^ individually planned.' 
_^Include the fol^wing area: ' — 

Special Education 

The Gifted and Slow Learners (the forgotten p^ipils) 
Diagnostic ar^d Prescriptive Strategies in the Classroom 
Introduction to Exceptional Children anci Youth 
Instructional Techniques for Specific Learning Problems 

5. Thoce* areas need to^ be examined in terms o\ hov/ vVe would def3,rie 
expertise and broad' familiaj^ity in eacti area. Does this particular 
concept ,f>d:t ^ch^ of the areas? " 

6. WHat are^ our capabilities for offering and delivering the course' 

\ work in these^areas, especially if there is a decline* in^enrollm^V 
.J. Ip$iics ta r/onsider Adult Education, Adminis tratioa,*'.Ethics 

Unions (negotiations, poli|:ics), Law (legislatiorl, court cases). 
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Community Relations, International Education, Volunteer Edu- 
cation Programs, Post-industrial Society and Educational Future/' 

Independent Study Project. ■ ' • . 

1. . Precise guidelines need-'to be developed for both faculty and 

student. . . " " 

2. -Hqw will FTE b^ computed for this-? 

3- V^ill the efforts be supervised arid approved" by individuals or 
a committee? How v.-ill the quality of the ^ffqrt be evaluated? 

4. Just how will these projects be derived fVom the -different 
areas? • , . ■ 

5. A thesis optlan should be available for selected students. 

5. V,hat will be the co^t of oberating the Independent Study Project? 

Summative Ev^yluation . • ' . 

1. V/hat -attitudes will be assessed and to what .end? 

2. Hovv will Demonstration of Teaching Competence iie' documented? 
.Will you seek changes in teaching 'behaviors— measured against 
what pj-e-graduate study behavior<s , etc.?" 

3. "V/ithout^^tate'ments of objectives in' each phase of the program 

^ thds i's not yet the time'*'to get to . ci'iteria. I ,assi;ime several. 
' .summative' "end schemes will be needed to suit 'individualized'' 
subsets of programs selected.'"' 




